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the forests, streams, and other riches of the country — a movement which 
the writer strongly urges — the book concludes with an epilogue conse- 
crated to the memory of Parkman, from whose storehouse Dr. Finley 
has liberally drawn. 



Contemporary American History (1877-1913). By Charles A. 
Beard, Associate Professor of Economics in Columbia Univer- 
sity. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1914. 8°, pp. xiii -)- 397. 

The special purpose of the author limited the scope and content of 
this work. He aimed at supplying students of American government 
and politics with a guide to contemporary history in order to stimulate 
interest in current events, as well as to round out their investigations 
in the past of American political movements and institutions. The 
work needs no apology. It is confined to special topics and will serve 
a useful purpose inside and outside the class-room. No effort is made 
to present a complete picture of the activities of the past thirty-five 
years; nor is the work a mere chronicle of notable happenings. In 
thirteen chapters or essays a very thorough analysis is presented of 
the drift in American political and economic life in what the author 
styles "the most wonderful period in American development." As 
might naturally be expected in a treatise dealing with movements which 
are still largely in process of adjustment very little attempt is made to 
pronounce verdict on their character and significance. 

The author has judiciously excluded polemics from his pages. At 
times, however, opinions are presented which will not meet with univer- 
sal acceptance. President Cleveland's action in the "Venezuela boundary 
dispute is narrated in a fashion not calculated to enhance the reputation 
for statesmanship of the President or his Secretary of State, Mr. Olney. 
The author's views are a tribute to English self-restraint and modera- 
tion. " Great Britain yielded and agreed to the earlier proposition on 
the part of the United States that the issue be submitted to arbitration ; 
and this happy outcome of the matter contributed not a little to Mr. 
Cleveland's reputation as a ' sterling representative of the true American 
spirit.' This was not diminished by the later discovery that Great 
Britain was wholly right in her claims in South America." 

Whether it is that the author devotes his attention almost entirely to 
the discussion of parties and principles, or that platforms were more 
important than persons, one cannot escape the conclusion that the great 
figures in American political life during the last quarter of a century 
appear very insignificant in his pages. Time alone can determine whether 
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he has anticipated the verdict of history. Conkling, Blaine, Hill, Hoar, 
Piatt, Quay, Cleveland, the giants of yesterday are dismissed in a few 
curt phrases. " Not many of them were great orators," says the author 
of the post-bellum Senators, " or widely known as profound students 
of politics in its historical and comparative aspects. . . . They com- 
manded respect and admiration for their practical achievements: but 
it is questionable whether the names of more than two or three will 
be known a century hence, save to the antiquarian." 

Professor Beard apparently has few political heroes. Perhaps his 
philosophy of things political and economic does not admit of heroes; 
but he possesses a faculty of generalization, which applied to the difficult 
theme of current politics, produces results which ought to be of value 
to politicians practical as well as speculative. A general discussion of 
the constitutional and social results of this interesting quarter of a 
century in American political life would have pleased many readers. 
The work is provided with a carefully selected Bibliography, a 
concession to the conventional which one would hardly expect after 
reading the Preface. 



The Beginnings of Colonial Maine (1602-1658). By Henry S. Bur- 
rage, D. D., State Historian. Printed for the State. Portland, 
Maine. 1914. Pp. 412. 

This is a welcome addition to American local history. It covers a 
period which has hitherto been scantily dealt with by historians, and is 
based on much new and valuable material which is for the first time 
woven into a connected narrative. It is a record of half a century of 
effort on the part of the men who were for the most part commercial 
adventurers drawn by the lure of fishing and trading to establish per- 
manent settlements in this portion of the Western World. After a chap- 
ter on Early English Voyages to the American Coast, the author de- 
scribes the various expeditions, commencing with that of Gosnold and 
Pring and the settlements in Maine down to the time when Maine 
accepted the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. Though there is constant 
reference to the changing political conditions in England, the work is 
local in character and local in its appeal. There is practically no refer- 
ence to, and no attempt at detailed description of the geographical, phy- 
sical, or ethnological conditions in what was designated as early as 1622 
the Province of Maine. 

While a tone of deep admiration runs through the book for the 
English settlers on the Atlantic seaboard, the French come in for very 
little notice or praise. De Monts' failure to establish a French colony 



